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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. —James Monroe 
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Test Yourself 
By Walter E. Myer 











oO of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of Alexander Hamilton’s mind, 
according to a biographer, Johan J. 
Smertenko, was its ability to assimi- 
late knowledge. “Most people are dis- 
tinguished for their infinite capacity 
to resist knowledge,” says the biog- 
rapher. “Some, parrot-like, are able 
to acquire the ideas of others; a few 
possess a lasting memory of fact. Ham- 
ilton’s extraordinary faculty for retain- 
ing facts and ideas was second only 
to his power of absorbing them in a 
creative mind which converted them 
to its own independent use.” 

What of the charge that most peo- 
ple are distinguished by their capacity 
to resist knowledge? Is it justified? 
Is it justified in your own case? That 
is a question which every individual 
should ponder. Undoubtedly many peo- 
ple do resist knowledge. When they 
hear of a new idea they are on guard 
against it. Because of their uncon- 
scious egotism, they assume that every- 
thing they have believed must neces- 
sarily be truei 

This tendency is even more marked 
in older people. Their systems of 
thought become fixed. Their opinions 
harden, and a fact or thought which 
would necessitate a change of views 
is thrown aside without consideration. 

If you wish to test yourself to see 
whether your mind has become en- 
crusted so that it repels the invasion 
of new bits of knowledge, you can 
easily do so. Just pick up a news- 
paper or magazine. Read until you come 
to an opirion which differs markedly 
from your own—an expression of some- 
one whose political and economic ideas 
you have opposed. What is your re- 
action? Do you give thought to the 
arguments which are advanced? Do 
you hold them in your mind a moment 
to see whether they may require a modi- 
fication of your notion? Or, do you 
immediately disregard them, assuming 
that they are neces- 
sarily in error? If 
you take the latter 
course you are do- 
ing what the great 
mass of mediocre 
people do. You are 
resisting knowledge. 

It is possible, of 
course, for a person 
to be too receptive 
to the ideas with 
which he comes in 
contact, repeating the opinions which 
others express. One may gain some- 
thing of the power which distinguished 
Alexander Hamilton if he will turn new 
facts and ideas over in his mind sym- 
pathetically, and yet tentatively, until 
he has determined their value. 

An idea is not true or valuable merely 
because it is old or because it is new. 
Many ancient traditions deserve respect 
and acceptance, and newly acquired con- 
cepts may be either true or false. 

After you ask of an alleged fact, “Is 
it true?” ask, “What does it mean?” 
“How does it fit in with the other facts 
which I have acquired?” Such is the 
process of absorption which must be 
followed if one is to gain a mastery 
over facts and to translate them into 
knowledge and finally into wisdom and 
power so that they may enrich his life. 


Walter E. Myer 


U. S. FARMERS produced so much wheat this year that the federal government 
is planning to set up planting quotas to limit the 1954 crop 


Drought and Surplus 


Though Dry Weather Ruins Crops and Pastures in Some Areas, 


Nation Has an Oversupply 


HIS summer Uncle Sam faces a 

strange and puzzling farm situa- 
tion. At one and the same time the 
federal government is being asked 
(a) to aid the farmers, in some areas, 
whose crops and pastures have been 
destroyed by drought, and (b) to 
deal, for the nation as a whole, with 
the problem of huge crop surpluses. 

The drought emergency particularly 
affects a region just east of the 
southern Rocky Mountains. In some 
portions of this stricken area, there 
hasn’t been adequate rainfall for the 
last four years. Dodge City, Kansas, 
and Roswell, New Mexico, have re- 
ceived little more than half their 
normal amount of rain during the first 
part of 19538. At Amarillo and Del 
Rio, Texas, this year’s rainfall up to 
early July was approximately one 
third of normal. 

The present drought region doesn’t 
get a great deal of moisture even in 
good years. So when rainfall stays 
far below average for any length of 
time, there is real hardship. 

Grain and other crops have in many 
cases been severely damaged, and live- 
stock raisers are suffering tremen- 
dous losses. Cattle ranchers, lack- 
ing grass or water for their animals, 
are forced to market the cattle re- 
gardless of the low prices that now 
prevail. And, by flooding the mar- 
kets, they drive prices even lower. 


of Certain Farm Products 


President Eisenhower and some of 
his assistants flew to Amarillo, Texas, 
on July 10 for a conference with the 
governors of several drought-stricken 
states. 

Even before the Amarillo meeting, 
Eisenhower earmarked 8 million dol- 
lars of federal emergency funds for 
immediate use in providing feed for 
starving livestock in the dry region. 
Meanwhile, the Department of Agri- 
culture began «buying millions of 
pounds of beef in an effort to bolster 
cattle prices. In addition, Congress 
got busy on legislation to furnish 
emergency loans for the farmers and 
ranchers who have suffered serious 
financial losses in the drought. 

Most spokesmen for the drought 
area were glad to see Uncle Sam step 
in with aid. It is widely felt that 
one of the most important duties of 
the federal government is to furnish 
assistance when emergency or disaster 
hits any region within the country. 
U. S. Representative Martin Dies of 
Texas, however, expressed a different 
view. He criticized his state for 
seeking federal aid, and said it should 
have taken its own drought relief 
measures. He argued that the states 
which have been condemning the 
growth of federal power should han- 
dle their own emergencies instead of 
calling on Washington for help. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Congress Acts 
on Foreign Aid 


Lawmakers Agree on Five Bil- 
lions in Assistance, But 
Fight Not Yet Over 


ONGRESS is expected to make its 

final decision on this year’s for- 
eign aid program before sessions are 
adjourned for the summer, probably at 
the end of July. A stiff fight over the 
measure has developed in both the 
Senate and the House, however. The 
congressmen disagree sharply on how 
much help we should give other na- 
tions during the government’s next 
business year, which started July 1 
and ends June 30, 1954. 

President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to approve $5.5 billion for mili- 
tary and economic aid to our allies 
during the year ahead. The Senate 
cut the amount to $5.3 billion. The 
Housc lowered the figvre to $4.9 bil- 
lion. A joint Senate-Huuse committee 
then agreed to a figure of $5,157,232, 
500. 

While Congress has authorized this 
amount of money to be spent on for- 
eign aid, it has not yet actually ap- 
propriated the money. Some politi- 
cal leaders think that the appropria- 
tion committees may provide only 
about $4.5 billion, or a billion less than 
Eisenhower requested. Others feel 
that the President will get at least $5 
billion for foreign aid. 

A good many congressmen, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats among them, 
say they want to reduce our global 
assistance spending as part of a gen- 
eral program to lower the huge expen- 
ditures of the federal government. 
Others believe that the time has about 
come to let other nations get along on 
their own resources, that we cannot 
go on indefinitely paying out huge 
sums for foreign aid. There are 
arguments to the contrary (which 
will be taken up later in this article), 
but there is no doubt that the aid pro- 
grams are very costly to Americans. 

(Continued on page 2) 


conte taxoe 
THE U. S. HAS sent millions of tons 
of military equipment to other free na- 
tions in the world to help them prepare 
their defenses in case the communist 
armies begin a war against them 
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Foreign Aid 


(Continued from page 1) 


The big bill. Since World War II 
ended in 1945, the United States has 
paid out about $45 billion in foreign 
aid. The total is greater than all the 
costs of our federal government in 
the business year that ended June 
30, 1951! (Government costs have 
climbed this year to $70 billion and 
more. ) Foreign aid spending, at 
present, is running at about $6 billion 
a year. 

A small part of our aid is in loans, 
which we may expect to be repaid. 
We also get back some of our money 
in the form of raw materials that 
we need for defense purposes. By far 
the greater share of our aid, however, 
has been in outright gifts. 




















ferent ways: (1) for technical and 
educational help in countries where 
the standard of living is low and re- 
have not been developed; 
(2) for economic aid, chiefly in Eu- 
rope, to rebuild factories that were 
destroyed or damaged during World 
War II, and to construct new factories; 
(3) for military assistance, to speed 
the building of armed forces and de- 
fense bases around the world. 
Technical assistance was begun 
with the idea that well-fed, healthy 
people in decent homes are better able 
to stand up against communist pro- 
paganda than are impoverished people. 
So we’ve been sending specialists to 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America to 
teach modern methods of farming, 
hygiene, and, in some cases, manu- 
facturing. We've helped farmers in 
India to grow more grain by the use 


sources 
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normal in many countries. In some, 
output is higher than it was before 
World War II. Communism has been 
checked as jobs have been made avail- 
able to workers. Although the com- 
munists still are strong in France and 
Italy, they have not been able to take 
over their governments. 

Military assistance now accounts 
for the biggest share of our foreign 
aid expenditures. Sconomic aid, 
formerly the costliest of our programs, 
is being curtailed. 

The U.S. military aid program got 
its big push in 1947, when Greece and 
Turkey were in danger of communist 
conquest. Greece was fighting and 
losing a civil war against the Reds, 
and Turkey was threatened directly 
by pressure from Soviet Russia. 
Starting out with a $400 million ap- 
propriation, we sent weapons and mili- 





WIDE WORLD 


MUTUAL SECURITY DIRECTOR Harold Stassen recently told a Senate Committee that he believes our friends 


overseas will need help from us for at least 10 more years. 


Many congressmen, on the other hand, feel that such as- 


sistance should be ended within a year or two. 


The biggest share of aid money, 
more than three-fourths of the total, 
has gone to European nations. Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean cougtries have 
had less than a fifth of the total aid 
up to now, but Asia is expected to 
get about half of whatever amount 
Congress sets aside for the foreign 
assistance programs this year. 

Great Britain has received nearly 
$7%% billion from us since 1945. The 
sum is more than has been spent on 
all the countries in the Asia-Pacific 
area. France has had more than $5 
billion, Germany nearly $4 billion, 
Italy close to $3 billion, and Japan 
$2% billion. 

What we paid for. We've 
helping nations around the globe with 
one overall objective in mind: to stop 
the spread of communism, which de- 
stroys freedom and democracy wher- 
ever it appears. Both Republicans 
and Democrats have supported the 
big, anti-communist aim of our for- 
eign assistance programs—although 
there is considerable debate over the 
issue of how successful our programs 
have been. 

We’ve spent our money in three dif- 


been 


of fertilizers and irrigation. We've 
advised Egypt on ways to stamp out 
insects that destroy cotton crops. 
And we’ve made considerable pro- 
gress, working with native people, in 
helping to stamp out diseases in Latin 
American countries. 

Economic aid sprang from the need 
to get people back to work after World 
War II. Hundreds of thousands of 
laborers were out of work in European 
countries, and many of them were 
joining the Communist Party. There 
was danger that Italy and France, 
especially, would be taken over by 
the Reds. 

Under the economic program, we 
sent machines for factories to both 
France and Italy. We also sent them 
tractors so that farms could increase 
output to meet the need for food in 
factory areas. U.S. mining equip- 
ment went to West Germany and 
Great Britain. Iron, steel, and other 
raw materials went to western Euro- 
pean countries, and to Japan and other 
Far East countries. 

As a result of our assistance—plus 
efforts of the people we helped—fac- 
tory and farm production is close to 


tary advisers to Greece and military 
instructors to Turkey. Greece finally 
won the civil war and ended the Red 
threat. Turkey built a strong army 
and is now standing firmly against 
Russia. 

Increasing Russian pressure against 
western Europe and Asia led to greatly 
enlarged military expenditures. We 
joined the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) in 1949 and set 
out to arm our NATO allies for the 
defense of Europe. We've been spend- 
ing large sums, too, sending weapons 
to Indochina for the war against com- 
munism there, and we’ve been helping 
anti-communist General Chiang Kai- 
shek build forces on Formosa. 

In Europe, we’ve helped our allies 
to build strong defenses—although 
they are aot as far advanced as we 
had expected them to be by this year. 
In Asia, we’ve footed most of the bill 
for the Korean War (as well as sup- 
plied most of the troops in the United 
Nations army). We've made some 
headway in strengthening Asia. But 
there, as in Europe, we’re not as far 
along the road to real security as we 
had hoped to be. 


The arguments. There are three 
main points of view among political 
leaders today. 

One group, probably fairly small in 
number, wants to keep on helping 
other nations as much as we have 
been doing. This group feels that we 
should plan to spend money on foreign 
aid for some years to come. 

A second group, which may turn 
out to be in the majority in Congress, 
wants to provide some help to other 
nations—but much less than has been 
provided in the past 7 years. 

A third body, very likely a minority 
group, wants to end all aid. Such 
people feel we’re not getting our 
money’s worth, and that we should 
look after ourselves and no one else. 

Continuing aid. Those who feel 
that we should plan on big foreign 
assistance expenditures for a number 
of years to come argue as follows: 

“We've made great gains against 
communism by spending money on 
other countries. If we hadn’t stepped 
in during 1947, Greece today would be 
a communist land under Russian con- 
trol. The Reds likely would have 
taken over Turkey. At least, they’d 
have won control of the Dardanelles 
waterway, and that would have given 
Russia the power to send submarines 
from the Black Sea into the Mediter- 
ranean to attack ships of the free 
world at any time. We prevented that 
possibility by helping Turkey to arm 
herself. 

“It is almost a certainty that France 
and Italy would have gone communist 
if U.S. assistance had not been avail- 
able. Such a loss would have quickly 
led to the communization of all west- 
ern Europe. That would have meant 
an end to a big part of the free world. 

“Now the communist danger is by 
no means ended. Our experience in 
Korea is proof of that. We've hardly 
made a beginning in fighting com- 
munism in Asia, and much more is 
needed defensively in Europe if we 
are really going to build enough 
strength to force Russia to think of 
peace instead of war. 

“Foreign aid is not a give-away pro- 
gram. Every dollar we spend to help 
our friends is a dollar spent for our 
own protection, in our own self-inter- 
est. If we stop communism abroad, 
we keep it from reaching out to our 
own shores. So let’s keep on spending 
money on our friends as long as is 
necessary—even if, as seems likely, 
that may be for a long time.” 

Limited aid. Those favoring a re- 
duction in foreign help spending say: 

“With our help, the western Euro- 
peans have managed to get business 
going again. They certainly are still 
having a lot of troubles, largely be- 
cause they can’t sell enough goods to 
us and other nations. Still, we've 
given them a boost. It’s time to let 
them work out their own future. We 
cannot support Europe forever, and 
it’s foolish to try to do so. In the 
long run, we’d merely bring ruin to 
ourselves by pouring out more and 
more money. So let’s cut down, per- 
haps eliminate, help to Europe. 

“On the other hand, there is need 
for continuing aid to Asiatic countries. 
The danger of communism is very 
great there, as is easily realized when 
you stop to think only of Korea and 
Indochina. Japan hasn’t any armed 
forces now, and she can’t build them 
without aid from us. By cutting down 
on help to Europe, we can do more for 
Asia—where the need is greater. 

“Everything possible should be done 
to stop communism, but let’s spend 

(Concluded on page 5, column 4) 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

Foreign Policy Forum: ‘Should Pei- 
ping Be Admitted to the UN?” The 
affirmative side by Walter Illsley, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 


If the economic stability of a gov- 
ernment, its general acceptance by its 
own people, and its independence are 
tests for the admission of that gov- 
ernment to the United Nations, then 
the Chinese communists can pass the 
tests. From my experience in China, 
it seems reasonable to assume that 
the communist government has the 
support of about 80 per cent of the 
population. 

Economically, China appears to be 
making progress. More intensive cul- 
tivation, irrigation, and land reclama- 
tion are reported to have increased 
the supplies of food. Store windows 
are well stocked with consumer goods, 
largely of Chinese manufacture. 

With the arrival of Soviet aircraft 
and tanks in China, there must have 
been some accompanying technical in- 
structors, but these were notably in- 
conspicuous. There are a number of 
Soviet technicians in China, but they 
seem to be limited to key specialists 
in agricultural and industrial proj- 
ects throughout the country. The 
evidence does not seem to indicate 
that Russia’ exercises either military 
or civilian domination of China. 

Domination by “remote control” 
would be hard to take for the Chinese, 
who consider their country “the cen- 
tral nation” because it has more peo- 
ple than any other and the oldest 
uninterrupted culture in the world. 
They see the present revolution as 
begun by Sun Yat Sen—quite inde- 
pendently of the Russian revolution. 

All this does not lead me to. be- 
lieve that China is about to jump 
into Tito’s camp, but neither do I see 
good reasons for opposing China’s ad- 
mission to the UN on the ground that 
it is the victim of foreign domination. 


“Should Peiping Be Admitted to the 
UN?” The negative side by Robert 
Aura Smith, Foreign Policy Bulletin. 


It would be rash to say that com- 
munist China should never be admit- 
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CERTAIN LEADERS among our allies 
feel that the Communist government, 
led by Mao Tse-tung, should represent 
the Chinese people at the UN, if a sat- 
isfactory agreement is worked out for 
Korea 


ted to the UN. Conditions could arise 
that would make Communist China’s 
membership expedient. But the ad- 
mission of the Chinese Communists at 
present would be a complete nullifica- 
tion of everything the UN stands for. 
Peiping and all the rest of the com- 
munist world would regard Commu- 
nist China’s admission as a major po- 
litical victory. 

More than that, the whole idea of 
the character of UN membership is 
involved. The communists have never 
ceased to proclaim that UN member- 
ship is a “right.” Actually, UN mem- 
bership is an obligation assumed by 
states who want to abide by the 
Charter. The Chinese Communists 


‘have shown no appreciation of the 


Charter and have demonstrated no in- 
tention of abiding by it. 

The communist regime of China 
represents military control of the 
mainland. To suggest that it repre- 
sents the people of China is another 
matter. It is impossible to determine 
at this time if the communists repre- 
sent the Chinese people. Peiping is 
afraid to put the question to a valid 
test. 

There is much talk about being 
“realistic” in approaching the com- 
munist control of China. What is 
needed is a little more genuine realism 
about the character of the regime and 
its objectives. The realistic thing to 
do would be to demand evidence that 
Red China has abandoned its idea of 
aggression and purposes to live peace- 
fully in a world that wants peace. 
Until such evidence appears, we must 
do some watchful waiting. 


“An Independent Formosa,” by 
Louis Kriesberg, The Christian Cen- 
tury. 


The Soviet bloc’s apparent willing- 
ness to make some diplomatic set- 
tlements does not, of course, mean 
a sudden change in their intentions. 
Nevertheless, the peace moves do raise 
a basic question for American foreign 
policy. Settlements which do not 
weaken our relative power position can 
contribute to our security. A reduc- 
tion in tension throughout the world 
can improve the diplomatic skills and 
strengthen the UN institutions which 
maintain peace. 

What kind of settlement is possible 
in the Far East? Any settlement 
must entail an understanding with 
Red China and an agreement about 
what is to be done with Formosa. 

The first alternative is to continue 
our present policy with regard to 
the island. In other words, we can 
postpone a long-range decision until 
we feel the time is more opportune 
or until events force us to choose. 

The second alternative is not to 
seek a political settlement, but to try 
to reinstate Chiang Kai-shek on the 
China mainland. Of course, American 
military forces would have to be used 
in any serious attempt to overthrow 
the Chinese government. 

A third alternative is to wash our 
hands of the whole matter. The con- 
sequences of this policy would prob- 
ably be the conquest of Formosa by 
Red China. 

Finally, there is the alternative of 
an independent Formosa. This would 
mean that the Formosan government 
would make no claims regarding the 
China mainland, and the government 
of the mainland would give up claims 


as the true representative of the Chinese people. 


is his wife. 


to Formosa. A Formosan govern- 
ment most able to assume such a posi- 
tion is one of Formosans rather than 
of mainland Nationalists. An inde- 
pendent Formosa, withdrawn from the 
Chinese civil war, would satisfy the 
wishes of the islanders. 

The Nationalist army would be re- 
duced in size and transferred to the 
Formosan government. The economic 
situation would continue to require 
American aid but with reduced mili- 
tary expenditures. If Formosa were 
independent, American aid could best 
be channeled through the UN. 

Is Formosan independence desirable 
for the United States? Our mili- 
tary position would not be weakened. 
We do not need bases on Formosa and 
have none there now. Our diplomatic 
position would also be strengthened. 
The people of Formosa want inde- 
pendence, and any other policy would 
isolate us from our European allies. 

Whether the Peiping government 
would accept an independent Formosa 
can be determined only through ne- 
gotiation. As part of a general set- 
tlement, the Peiping government may 
find the proposal acceptable. A _ po- 
litical settlement with China is de- 
sirable from her standpoint because 
it gives her alternatives to an alliance 
with the Soviet Union. 

There are many difficulties in the 
proposal offered, yet the alternatives 
hold little promise. The proposal safe- 
guards American interests and offers 
the hope of adjusting to international 
change without a betrayal of our 
friends or the destruction of human 
life. 


“Is Your Hospital Safe?” by Wil- 
liam F. McDermott, Nation’s Business. 


Almost every 1% seconds a new pa- 
tient enters one of the country’s 6,903 
hospitals. Hospital safety thus be- 
comes a matter of vital personal con- 
cern to everyone. 

Practically all hospital disasters can 
be prevented by constant vigilance. 
Though many hospital buildings are 
old and hazardous, there is none which 
cannot be made safer by various meas- 





THERE IS widespread feeling among this country’s leaders that the U. S. 
should continue to support the Formosa-based government of Chiang Kai-shek 


Pictured here with Chiang 


ures, including cooperation with hos- 
pital authorities. 

Here are some questions regarding 
hospital safety you might like to ask 
in your community: 

1. Does your hospital practice good 
housekeeping? Good housekeeping in 
the modern sense means fighting dan- 
ger as well as dirt. Careless smokers 
are the leading cause of hospital fires. 
Are proper precautions taken to avoid 
this danger? 

2. Does your hospital sufficiently 
safeguard against electrical fires? 
Everyone is aware of the dangers in 
homes of defective wiring, loose plugs, 
and worn insulation. But there are 
additional hazards in special electrical 
equipment for treating patients. 

3. Has your hospital made all struc- 
tural adjustments possible in the in- 
terests of safety? Open staircases 
or stair wells are a direct invitation 
for death to enter. Emergency fire 
doors to close off open staircases are a 
must for every hospital. 

4. Does your hospita! maintain reg- 
ular fire drills? Actua! practice shows 
that fire drills benefit patients by 
affording an added sense of security, 
and also do an efficient job of saving 
lives. 

5. Does your hospital make use of 
the many modern helps available to 
it? For example, the National Safety 
Council is serving 1,100 hospitals with 
bulletins and outlines on fire and ac- 
cident prevention. Does your hospital 
make use of such helps? 

A world which they cannot see 
will be a little more pleasant for 
the blind people of Birmingham, 
England. The city is building a spe- 
cial park for them. Flowers have 
been chosen mainly for their scent. 
Paths are laid out to make it easy for 
the blind to get around. 

Australia is getting ready to take 
the next step in building its Snowy 
Mountain system of dams and power 
plants. Besides producing more elec- 
tricity for the country, the system will 
store enough water to irrigate 2,500 
new farms. 
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Georgi Malenkov 


These are four of the top men in Russia today. 


, and foreign minister. 


Who Is Next? 


All around the globe, guesswork 
continues concerning the full mean- 
ing of the downfall of Lavrenti Beria, 
who until recently controlled Russia’s 
secret police. This month Beria was 
removed from office and charged with 
treasonable acts. 

It appears that a tremendous strug- 
gle is going on in the Soviet high 
command. There are reports that 
still more officials are being ‘“‘purged” 
by Premier Georgi Malenkov. We 
may hear more about this subject in 
the days to come. Malenkov is ex- 
pected to tell the Supreme Soviet, or 
legislature, of changes he is making 
in Russian leadership. The Supreme 
Soviet, which has no actual law-mak- 
ing powers, is scheduled to meet to- 
morrow. 

We don’t know, of course, what 
changes may occur in Soviet leader- 
ship in the days ahead. But in para- 
graphs below we give brief sketches 
of some of Russia’s top officials and 
the jobs they held as of last week. 

Georgi Malenkov, 51, Soviet Pre- 
mier, seems to be the most powerful 
man in Russia today. He served as 
the late Premier Joseph Stalin’s right- 
hand man before the dictator’s death 
iast March. Known for the harsh and 
brutal way he treats his opponents, 
Malenkov once helped Stalin weed out 
Communist Party members who could 
not be trusted. 
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From all over the land each year women pour into Italy’s Po River Valley to bring 


They work hard 40 days in knee-high water. Last year’s crop was so good many tons of Italian rice went 
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V. N. Molotov 


Vyacheslav Molotov, 63, deputy pre- 
mier and Soviet Foreign Minister, 
is a veteran communist leader. In 
fact, before Malenkov rose to a high 
place in the Soviet government, 
Molotov appeared to be Russia’s num- 
ber two boss, after Stalin. Some 
observers believe that a bitter strug- 
gle for leadership may some day break 
out between Molotov and Malenkov. 

Sergei Kruglov took Beria’s place 
as head of Russia’s dread secret po- 
lice. Almost unknown outside of Rus- 
sia, Kruglov has long been Beria’s 
helper in running the far-flung Soviet 
secret police system. Moscow has not 
yet announced whether Kruglov, like 
his ill-fated predecessor, will become 
a deputy premier. 

Nikolai Bulganin, 58, is head of 
Russia’s vast military forces and a 
power to be reckoned with in the 
Soviet Union. He also bears the 
title of deputy premier. 

Nikita Kruschev, 58, a brother-in- 
law of Malenkov, heads the Com- 
munist Party organization inside Rus- 
sia—a job once held by Malenkov. 

Anastas Mikoyan, 57, is a deputy 
premier in charge of domestic and 
foreign trade. He is one of the key 
economic planners of Russia. 

Lazar Kaganovich, 60, is a deputy 
premier in charge of Russia’s heavy 
industries, such as coal, steel, and the 
like. 

Maxim Saburov, 53, is a leading 
economic planner of the Soviet Union. 


~ 
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Sergei Kruglov 


Malenkov is the Soviet premier and seems to be the most powerful Russian leader. 
Kruglov recently took over as head of the secret police, and Bulganin is head of the armed forces. 


He played a big part in moving in- 
dustrial plants from East Germany 
and other Soviet-controlled areas into 
Russia proper. 

Klementi Voroshilov, 72, has the 
title of President of the Soviet Union. 
His office is chiefly an honorary one 
with no real governing powers. Nev- 
ertheless, Voroshilov is believed to 
have a great deal of personal influence 
over other leaders in the Kremlin. 


Manpower Shortage 


The United States is face to face 
with a threatened manpower short- 
age—particularly in the 18- to 26- 
year-old age group—says the National 
Planning Association. NPA is a pri- 
vately-supported research group made 
up of leading businessmen, farmers, 
labor officials, and professional work- 
ers. 

There are at least two reasons for 
the manpower shortage, according to 
NPA. First, the demand for young 
men by our industries is climbing 
steadily, while the armed forces also 
need youths to fili out their ranks. 
Second, the number of young men 
turning 18 within recent years has 
been very small because of the low 
birth rate during the depression years 
of the 1930's. 

Meanwhile, the manpower shortage 
has helped bring about a change in 
the nation’s draft policies. After 
next August 25, young fathers will 
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N. A. Bulganin 


Molotov is deputy premier 
The latter is also a deputy premier. 


no longer be automatically deferred 
from military service, as is now the 
case. Young men between the ages 
of 18% and 26 are subject to the 
draft call. 


Safety Rules 


August is vacation time for many 
thousands of Americans. It is also 
a month when tragedy strikes most 
frequently on the nation’s highways. 
More deaths occur from auto acci- 
dents in August than in any other 
month of the year, says the National 
Safety Council. 

Crowded highways constitute one 
of the chief reasons for the high rate 
of auto accidents in the vacation sea- 
son. Moreover, NSC points out, many 
motorists seem to forget safety rules 
and become careless drivers when they 
are ‘vacation-bound. 

The Council asks motorists to keep 
these and other safety rules in mind 
when on the highways: 

1. Schedule your driving for the 
daytime hours when it is less danger- 
ous to drive. 

2. Pull off the road when you are 
sleepy, and get a good night’s sleep 
before continuing with your trip. 

3. Make certain that your car is 
in good shape before going on a trip. 
Take a first-aid kit, flashlight, and 
flares along in case of trouble. 

4. Enjoy the scenery—but not while 
at the wheel. Stop the car if you want 
to admire a view. 

5. Watch out for children. A lot 
more of them are around outdoors 
during the summer months. 


Food and Iron Curtain 


Uncle Sam is sending tons of flour, 
powdered milk, potatoes, and other 
foods to the East German frontier. 
West Berlin warehouses are also being 
piled high with food from the United 
States. These special food shipments 
are being offered to inhabitants of 
communist-ruled East Germany to re- 
lieve hunger there. But an imposing 
barrier—the Iron Curtain—separates 
many of these hungry people from 
food supplies that would be available 
for the asking. 

Earlier this month, President Eisen- 
hower offered 15 million dollars’ worth 
of food to East Germany, after re- 
ports indicated that the Soviet satel- 
lite was critically short of food sup- 
plies. But the Russians angrily said 
“no.” Soviet officials branded the U.S. 
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offer as a “propaganda trick.” They 
grumbled that there is no food short- 
age in communist-run areas of Ger- 
many—a fact that is sharply dis- 
puted by refugees streaming into 
West Germany. 

The United States assured the Rus- 
sians that there “are no strings at- 
tached” to the food offer. It is being 
made, we reminded the Reds, in the 
same spirit through which we helped 
starving people in Russia itself dur- 
ing the 1930’s. As of this writing, 
however, the Soviets have not yet 
changed their stand. 

Despite Russia’s attitude, Uncle 
Sam has decided to go ahead with 
plans to ship food to Germany. Amer- 
ican and West German officials are 
now trying to get some of this food 
to the people on the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. In broadcasts over 
RIAS, a U. S. radio station in West 
Berlin, we are asking East Germans 
to cross the border and obtain food. 

Meanwhile, there is growing evi- 
dence that our offer to East Germany 
is paying dividends in a number of 
ways. Germans’ resentment against 
their Red bosses is reported to have 
reached a new high after the Soviets 
refused to accept our offer of aid. 
Bits of information leaking through 
the Iron Curtain tell of widespread 
East German demonstrations and 
strikes against the communist rulers. 


Business Outlook 


All Americans, of course, hope for 
a speedy end to the war in Korea. 
But some persons are worried over the 
possible effects that a Korean peace 
might have on our economy. They 
ask: Will business go into a slump 
if the Korean war ends? Is our pros- 
perity of today propped up by de- 
fense orders needed to wage that con- 
flict? 

Recently, financial writers of the 
New York Herald Tribune sought out 
the views of businessmen on this mat- 
ter. Here, according to the Tribune 
writers, is how leading industrialists 
feel about the business outlook if 
peace comes to Korea: 

“Business would welcome peace in 
the Far East. Not only because a 
continuation of the conflict means 
human suffering and loss of life, but 
also because peace can lead to greater 
prosperity for all of us. 

“Peace in Korea would mean a 
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tremendous monetary saving to our 
government. And, if government ex- 
penditures go down, taxes on individ- 
uals may gradually come down too. 
With lower taxes, Americans would be 
able to spend more on consumers’ 
goods. 

“Actually, there appears to be no 
real danger that business will head 
for a slump if peace comes to Korea.” 


Korean Chronology 


As we read of the difficult problems 
of building a lasting peace in Korea, 
it is well to keep in mind the situation 
there that preceded the long war. The 
little peninsular country in Asia has 
long been a center of trouble. It likely 
will continue to be so for some time, 
even under a truce. 

Japan annexed Korea in 1910 and 
ruled it until the end of World War 
II, when Japanese forces surrendered. 
Russia, who fought with us in World 
War II, occupied the northern part of 
Korea in September 1945. We moved 
into the southern part, with the 38th 
parallel as the dividing line between 
the two areas. 

Following is the story of troubles 
as they developed: 

September 1947. The U. S. takes 
the Korean problem to the UN after 
long, futile efforts to reach an agree- 
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ment with Russia on Korean unity. 

November 1947. The UN, over 
Russian protests, sets up a commis- 
sion to establish a Korean govern- 
ment. 

May 1948. Having failed to obtain 
cooperation in northern Korea, the 
UN supervises elections in South Ko- 
rea. A republic is set up there. Rus- 
sia, on her own responsibility, sets up 
a communist regime in North Korea. 

June 1959. North Korean commu- 
nist troops invade South Korea in a 
surprise attack. JN Security Coun- 
cil asks member nations to help defend 
South Korea. 

July 1950. U.S. armed forces land 
in Korea and are joined later by troops 
of other countries in a UN Army. 

September 1950. UN Army, with 
U. S. troops playing the major role, 
launch a surprise attack from the sea 
and drive the Reds out of South Korea. 
UN troops then cross into North 
Korea to fight the Reds. 

October 1950. Red Chinese troops 
enter the war to help the North Ko- 
reans. UN forces fall back. 

May 1951. UN forces re-establish 
themselves along the 38th parallel 
frontier with North Korea. Danger 
from Reds appears at an end. 

July 1951. Red Chinese and North 
Koreans agree to truce talks but little 
progress is made toward stopping the 
fighting for nearly two years. 

April 1953. Reds and UN agree on 
exchange of sick and wounded prison- 
ers of war, a major step toward a 
truce. Exchange carried out. 

June 1953. Reds and UN agree on 
exchange of prisoners other than sick 
and wounded. A commission of neu- 
tral countries is set up to take over 
prisoners who say they don’t want 
to return to Red China or South Korea. 
Hopes for truce rise, but South Ko- 
rean President Syngman Rhee frees 
25,000 of Red prisoners rather than 
turn them over to the neutral com- 
mission. This violates UN agreement 
with Reds. War enters 4th year. 

July 1953. President Eisenhower’s 
special representative, Walter Robert- 
son, gets agreement with President 
Rhee, which may keep him from op- 
posing a UN armistice. Reds, still 
angry at Rhee, launch big new offen- 
sive. Late in July, though, Reds an- 
nounce they are ready to go ahead 


with preparations for a _ cease-fire. 


Foreign Aid 


(Concluded from page 2) 


our money wisely, where it will do the 
most good. Let’s limit expenditures 
to necessities, and quit playing Santa 
Claus. That’s the road of common 
sense, and one that will lead to econ- 
omy—something that is very much 
needed in our federal government. 
The American people are growing 
tired of digging into their pockets to 
pay the way for the whole free world.” 

No aid. Some Americans want to 
stop all foreign assistance, and they 
argue as follows: 

“First, we are wasting our money 
by pouring huge armaments into other 
countries. We've sent tanks, planes,’ 
ships, artillery, and other weapons to 
our NATO allies in Europe, for in- 
stance. What happens if Russia 
starts an attack? The Red troops al- 
most certainly will occupy western 
Europe within a short time and take 
over the weapons we've sent there. 
The forces of our allies just aren’t 
big enough, no matter how many weap- 
ons we provide them. So let’s keep 
our guns at home—and send them 
where we can use them, when and if 
a war breaks out. 

“Second, the United States cannot 
afford to keep on with foreign aid. 
The national debt is stupendous, and 
it’s hard to see how we'll ever cut it 
down. Taxes are a heavy burden on 
almost everyone, and the American 
people just can’t afford to pay out 
more. This country needs a big dose 
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OUR NATION has given vast sums 
of money directly to foreign lands, and 
has also contributed heavily to the 
UN’s world health and other assistance 
programs 


of economy. Otherwise, we’re headed 
for bankruptcy and ruin. 

“Third, most of the people we help 
don’t appreciate what they’re getiing. 
Take Britain and France, for example. 
American businessmen have tried to 
show them how to modernize their 
plants and products, how to mass pro- 
duce goods so that they can be sold at 
moderate prices, and how to use ad- 
vertising to improve sales. On the 
whole, though, the British and French 
businessmen want to do things just 
as they have always done them.” 
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Farm Problems 


(Concluded from page 1) 


But the federal aid measures go 
ahead despite objections, and they 
probably will continue so long as 
drought conditions remain. 

In one respect, the United States 
is extremely fortunate. The drought 
which our Southwestern farmers and 
ranchers are fighting does not create a 
national famine. Even though the 
grain and livestock industries in one 
region are being severely damaged, 
the country as a whole still has plenty 
of food. Ironically, one of our major 
problems is what to do with our tre- 
‘mendous surpluses of wheat, butter, 
and numerous other farm commodi- 
ties. 

The 1953 wheat crop, together with 
the surplus carried over from previous 
will give us a supply of 
billion bushels, though we 
may not be able to use or sell more 
than a billion during the coming year. 
Likewise, this year will see us heavily 
oversupplied with corn and cotton. 

For reasons which we shall ex- 
plain later; large quantities of Amer- 
ica’s surplus farm goods are owned 
by the federal government. There 
are such tremendous stocks of these 
goods that the government has a hard 
time finding enough storage space. 
Last spring Uncle Sam even started 
piling wheat into the holds of 50 
cargo ships which had been standing 
idle in the Hudson River near New 
York City. 

The nation has also been troubled 
by an oversupply of dairy products. 
These pose a big problem, since they 
are harder to store and preserve than 
is grain or cotton. 

It may appear to be a good thing 
that we have such abundant supplies 
of food items. Certainly we won’t 
have to worry about shortages any 
time soon, and we are in a position to 
send food to needy countries abroad. 
Just recently, for instance, we have 
made large quantities of wheat avail- 
able to famine-stricken Pakistan. 


seasons, 
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Taft Benson faces the problem of what 
to do with our big surpluses 


SECRETARY of Agriculture 


Unfortunately, though, a crop sur- 
plus means trouble for the farmers. 
On oversupply of any item—agricul- 
tural or otherwise—generally causes 
the price of that item to fall. This is 
what has happened recently in the 
case of farm goods. On an average, 
farmers are now getting about 16 
per cent less for their products than 
they received two years ago. Wheat, 
which was selling for more than $2.50 
1951, has had a 
market price this summer of $2.00 or 


per bushel late in 





SO HUGE is America’s wheat crop that ordinary storage places can’t hold it. 


less. Prices of cattle and cotton have 
dropped by still greater margins. 

On the other hand, prices of farm 
equipment and supplies have been 
going up. Medium-sized tractors, on 
an average, cost over a hundred dol- 
lars more than they did three years 
ago. Plows, trucks, gasoline, fence 
wire, and many other items that the 
farmer needs have become more and 
more expensive during the 1950's. 
The farmer is in a tough spot, with 
his expenses rising and his income 
depressed by crop surpluses. 


An Explanation 


What causes these surpluses? One 
reason is the inability of the farmers, 
as a group, to plan their output. There 
are various non-farm industries that 
are largely controlled by a few huge 
companies. In such industries, these 
big firms can often avoid surpluses 
and the resulting low prices. They 
can cut production when threatened 
with an oversupply of their goods. 

But the farming business is differ- 
ent. The nation has millions of farm- 
ers, and each one’s output accounts 
for so small a part of the total crop 
that his individual actions have no 
effect on the market. He sees no rea- 
son to cut production, since doing so 
would merely reduce his own income. 
Therefore, even when far more food 
and fibers are raised than can be used, 
farmers may continue to pile up sur- 
pluses which drive prices down. 

They have the mechanical means for 
producing on a larger scale than ever 
before. A wheat farmer with one or 
two helpers, using modern combines 
and trucks, can easily handle a harvest 
that once would have demanded the 
efforts of two dozen or more men. 

So we are going ahead producing 
big crops without much regard to the 
size of the demand for these crops. 
Meanwhile, the amount of grain we 
sell to foreign countries is declining. 
It is said that our exports of farm 
products currently run about 30 per 
cent under the figures of a year ago. 
This is partly because various foreign 
countries now have better supplies 
of grain and other foods, and partly 
because many overseas nations lack 
the dollars with which to buy Amer- 
ican products. 

Farm surpluses are not a new 
problem. They were causing low 
prices a quarter of a century ago, and 
then the great depression of the 
1930’s came along and made condi- 
tions even worse. In 1933, wheat sold 
for approximately 30 cents a bushel 
(compared with about $2.00 now). 


Beginning in 1933, the federal 
government made an effort to boost 
farm prices by cutting down the sur- 
pluses. It established a program 
under which farmers who lowered 
their output received payments from 
the U. S. Treasury. In some cases, 
crops that had already been planted 
were destroyed 

Within a few years, farm prices 
were somewhat improved However, 
the surplus problem did not entirely 
disappear until World War II. After 
that conflict began, we and our allies 
needed all the food products that could 
be produced, so our government urged 
farmers to raise as much as possible. 
Nature cooperated and gave us huge 
crops. Demand, meanwhile, was heavy 
enough to prevent surpluses and keep 
prices high. 

Not many years after the war, over- 
supplies of grain and various other 
farm products again became a prob- 
lem. Prices started down and the 
government—working through a sys- 
tem that had been set up in the late 
1930’s—took steps to keep, them from 
falling too far. 

The price support program still con- 
tinues. In the case of dairy products 
and certain other commodities, Uncle 
Sam makes outright purchases of the 
farm goods in order to bolster prices. 
On several items—wheat, for example 
—there is a loan program. The gov- 
ernment offers to lend the farmer 
enough money to equal the value of 
his wheat at a specified price known 
as the “support level.” Later he can 
either repay this loan or let the gov- 
ernment have his wheat—depending 
on whether the regular market price 
is above or below the loan value. 
The government then holds the wheat 
in the hopes of selling it during a 
year when crops are not so big. 

There is a major difficulty involved 
in the federal price support program. 
Farmers are likely to go ahead raising 
and selling tremendous quantities of 
goods at the government-supported 
price, and their output may be far 
above the actual amount of farm 
produce that our nation needs. As 
a result, huge surpluses of wheat and 
other farm commodities pile up in 
government storehouses. Often the 
government must eventually take big 
losses on these products. : 

When the surpluses get too large, 
though, the government can some- 
times limit the size of the farmers’ 
crops. This is what it now seeks to 
do in the case of wheat. Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has pro- 
posed acreage limits for next year’s 
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crop. If two thirds of the wheat 
farmers approve this plan (at a special 
balloting which, according to recent 
announcements, will be on August 14), 
the limitations will go into effect. 
Each farmer who raises any sizable 
amount of wheat will be told to reduce 
his acreage by a certain amount below 
his average for recent years. Penal- 
ties will be assessed against those who 
do not comply. 

It has been generally predicted that 
the farmers would accept the wheat 
crop limitations. If they do not, fed- 
eral price supports on next year’s 
wheat will automatically drop to 
about $1.25 per bushel. If they ac- 
cept, the support level probably will 
be above $2.00. 

The handling of price supports and 
crop controls is a particularly un- 
pleasant task for our country’s present 
Republican administration. The Re- 
publicans have long complained about 
“excessive” governmental regulation 
of the farmers and other groups of the 
population. During last year’s cam- 
paign they indicated that they would, 
if elected, try to get rid of federal 
“interference” with the farmers’ ac- 
tivities. Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son talked along this same line shortly 
after Inauguration Day. 


Politics Enters 


3ut it has become fairly clear that 
no administration — Republican or 
Democratic—will stand aside and do 
nothing while farm prices go plunging 
downward. It is likely that any ad- 
ministration which did so would feel 
the wrath of the farmers at election 
time. 

There are, of course, many farmers 
and others who think it would be 
better if Uncle Sam did not meddle 
with agricultural prices or farm pro- 
duction. “The government can’t tell 
me what to do,” said one Midwestern 
farmer recently when asked about the 
crop control program. 

On the other hand, many Americans 
think our government should make 
sure that the farmers received a good 
income. There are millions of farm 
people in this country. When they are 
prosperous, their purchases of goods 
and services help stimulate business 
and industry thoroughout the land. 
When they are hard pressed and can- 
not buy so much, business conditions 
are likely to suffer. 

Of this much we can be practically 
certain: The government’s role in con- 
nection with farm prices and output 
will continue as a major problem in 
the years ahead. 
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Science News 











HE Navy is experimenting with 

“water wings” which lift small 
boats from the water and enable 
them to travel faster. Called hydro- 
foils, the wing-like structures act in 
water similar to the way airplane 
wings act in air. Although they 
cause considerable drag at slow 
speeds, the “wings” can actually lift 
boats from the water, thereby reduc- 
ing greatly the resistance of the boat 
to water. Lifting permits the boats 
to travel faster than they could with 
their hulls plowing through the water. 


* * * 


El Salvador is going to try to 
harness the power of its volcanoes, 
according to a recent report. The 
government is going to begin pre- 
liminary borings into the country’s 
volcanic belt soon, and technicians will 
conduct experiments on both live and 
dormant volcanoes. If successful, 
plants will be erected to convert the 
voleanic gases into electrical power 
for industries and lighting of nearby 
towns. 

El Salvador, which is the smallest of 
the Central American Republics, prob- 
ably has within its borders more vol- 
canoes than any other such area in the 
western hemisphere. Four major 
volcanoes either are or have recently 
been in eruption, and several others 
may erupt at any time. 


* * * 


The newest thing in baby sitters 
is an electronic gadget which enables 
parents to keep tabs on baby when 
they are in different parts of the 
house. The small device is plugged in 
near the crib, in a regular electrical 
outlet, and no wiring is needed. The 
device acts as a transmitter and is so 
sensitive you can hear a_ baby’s 
breathing when you tune in a radio 
anywhere in the house, basement, 
yard, or nearby neighbor’s home. 


* * * 


The Navy has designed a new flying 
suit for its aviators which is 12 pounds 
lighter than the old model and is 
easier to get into. The suit is made 
of lightweight nylon and has a built- 
in parachute harness and a new style 
nylon parachute. The chute can be 
packed in, half as much time as it 
formerly took, and requires only one 
man to do the packing instead of two 
as before. 
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NEXT STOP MARS? The designer 
of this jet plane says he planned it 
for interplanetary use. 





U. 5. NAVY 


EXPLORER Rear Admiral R. E. Byrd plans a new Antarctic expedition 


Trip to Antarctica 


Famed Explorer, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, Plans to Take 
Another Expedition to the South Polar Region 


DMIRAL Richard E. Byrd is 
making plans for his fifth trip 
to the Antarctic. As soon as the 
Korean War is over, he hopes to get 
his newest expedition under way. 
The famous polar explorer has al- 
ready mapped vast regions in the 
Antarctic. There is still a large section 
of “the white continent”—perhaps the 
size of the United States—which has 
never been seen by man. It is this 
unknown region which the veteran 
explorer hopes to photograph from the 
air on his fifth trip to the bottom of 
the world. 


Covered with Ice 


Antarctica is sometimes compared to 
a big cake covered with a thick white 
frosting which has spilled over the 
edges. In some places the frosting— 
actually an ice cap—is 5,000 feet deep! 
Only a few ice-free oases have been 
spotted so far. Near the center of the 
continent, on a high plateau, is the 
South Pole. 

Antarctica, which is nearly as large 
as the United States and Canada put 
together, is surrounded by ice-choked, 
stormy seas. About two-thirds of 
the coastline is bordered with moun- 
tains—some of them 15,000 feet tall. 
In fact, Antarctica is the highest of 
all the continents. 

Antarctica is also the world’s cold- 
est land., Temperatures rarely climb 
above zero, and it is not unusual for 
the thermometer to drop to 80 de- 
grees below zero during the winter. 

In some ways the Antarctic is much 
like the Arctic. Winter in the Ant- 
arctic is one long night, just as it is 
at the top of the world. The aurora 
australis, or southern lights, are as 
beautiful and striking as the northern 
lights (aurora borealis). 

Unlike the Arctic, though, the Ant- 
arctic has no trees, no flowers, and no 
land animals. One writer has jok- 
ingly remarked that the only people in 
the Antarctic are penguins. 

It would certainly be safe to say 
that Antarctica is the coldest, iciest, 
windiest, and most desolate place on 
the globe. Why, then, are explorers so 
interested in it? There are a number 
of reasons. 

In the first place, the Antarctic 
offers exceptional opportunities for 


scientific research. Weather stations 
established there have increased the 
accuracy of short-range forecasting 
in Argentina, Chile, and Australia. 

Scientists are also interested in the 
ice cap which covers the southern 
continent. They want to find out 
whether it is breaking up and melting 
faster than snow is replacing it. The 
discovery of ice-free oases makes 
some scientists think that the ice 
cap is melting. If it is, oceans 
everywhere will continue to rise. 

Without doubt, Antarctica has some 
mineral deposits. In discussing his 
proposed trip to the icy continent, 
Admiral Byrd says that new processes 
may make it possible to tap the coal, 
oil, and other minerals which lie under 
the south polar ice. 

It is also believed that there are 
small quantities of gold, silver, and 
tin. Copper and iron may be buried in 
the South Shetland Islands or on 
Palmer Peninsula. Though no de- 
posits have been found, scientists say 
that there is probably uranium in the 
Antarctic, too. 


World Refrigerator? 


It has even been suggested that 
some day the Antarctic may be used 
as a gigantic world refrigerator. 
During years when crops are good, 
food might be stored there at little ex- 
pense. The south polar area is so frigid 
that there are no bugs to eat grain and 
no bacteria to cause meats to spoil. In 
1946, Admiral Byrd’s party ate 
steaks which had been left there on 
the 1940 expedition. The meat was 
just as good as it was six years before! 

The question of who owns the Ant- 
arctic continent is often discussed— 
especially when a new expedition heads 
southward. The United States says 
nobody owns it! Although Americans 
have tramped across and flown over 
more miles of south polar territory 
than the explorers of all other nations 
combined, Uncle Sam does not claim 
any land in Antarctica nor does he 
recognize the claims of other nations. 

However, seven nations—Argentina, 
Chile, Britain, France, Norway, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand—claim huge 
slices of land in the Antarctic. Each 
of these nations has, at one time or 
another, sent explorers to the region. 





Study Guide 











U. S. Crops 


1. In what section of the United 
States have drought conditions become 
especially severe this summer? 

2. List some of the drought-relief 
measures that the federal government 
has taken. 

3. Give the total of this year’s U. S. 
wheat crop plus the amount carried over 
from past seasons. How much can we 
probably use or sell during the coming 
year? 

4. What has happened to the prices 
of farm products swe ma the last two 
years or so? What, in general, has hap- 
pened to the prices of items that the 
farmers buy? 

5. Give some of the reasons for our 
present crop surpluses. Tell of another 
period in which we had such oversup- 
plies. 

6. How does the federal government 
support the prices of various farm com- 
modities? 

7. Why has the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture sought to limit next year’s wheat 
acreage? How would the limitation be 
accomplished? 


1. Do you think that the federal gov- 
ernment should continue to support the 
prices of farm products? Why or why 
not? 

2. When there is a big surplus of 
some farm item, do you think the gov- 
ernment should take steps to keep farm- 
ers from raising that product in unlim- 
ited quantities? Explain your position. 


Foreign Aid 


1. How much money for foreign aid 
was requested by President Eisenhower? 


2. How much did Congress, after 
much debate and negotiation, authorize? 


3. Why did the fight over aid continue 
even after Congress made its authoriza- 
tion? 

4. What countries have benefited most 
from our assistance thus far? 

5. Briefly describe some of the vari- 
ous ways in which our aid funds have 
been used. 

6. What are some of the main argu- 
ments set forth by those Americans who 
feel that extensive foreign aid should 
be continued this year and for some 
time to come? 

7. Give the replies of those who take 
the opposing position in this controversy. 


1. Do you feel that, in the main, our 
foreign assistance thus far has been 
worth the money we have spent, or is 
it your opinion that this money has been 
largely wasted? Defend your viewpoint. 

2. According to your belief, did Eisen- 
hower ask for too much foreign-aid 
money this year, too little, or just about 
the right amount? Explain your posi- 
tion. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Identify the following: Sergei Krug- 
lov, Nikolai Bulganin, Klementi Voro- 
shilov. 

2. What two reasons does the National 
img Association give for the man- 
power shortage that it foresees? 

3. List three of the highway safety 
rules that the National Safety Council 
suggests for summer vacationers. 

4. What is our government trying to 
do about the food shortage in communist- 
controlled East Germany? Describe 
Russia’s reaction to our moves. 

5. Give views of leading U. S. indus- 
trialists, as reported by the New York 
Herald Tribune, as to the effects which 
a Korean peace agreement might have 
on American business. 

6. Briefly list four big highlights in 
the Korean War. 


Pronunciations 
Beria—bé’ri-ya 
Bulganin—bool-ga’nin 
Kaganovich—kai-ga-naw’vich 
Kruglov—kroog/léf 
Kruschev—kroosh-chawf’ 
Malenkov—mi-lén’kéf 
Mikoyan—mi-kaw’yan 
Molotov—maw’16-téf 
Saburov—sa-boo’réf 
Voroshilov—v6-ré-shi'léf 
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Our South Atlantic States 


This is the seventh in a series of 
articles on regions of the United 
States. Because of limited space, we 
are unable to include all the important 
cities and major attractions in each 
state. The states are grouped accord- 
ing to the plan followed by the U. S. 
government. This week we are con- 
cerned with the South Atlantic states. 


HE South Atlantic area starts at 

the sandy beaches and marshlands 
along the coast and rises past the 
rolling foothills to the forested Ap- 
palachian Mountains. The whole 
region—from Delaware to Florida— 
is a little larger than Texas and has a 
total population of over 22 million. 
Five of the South Atlantic states 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
and Georgia—extend all the way from 
the high mountains to the.sea. West 
Virginia is an extremely mountainous 
state, while no point of ground in 
Delaware, Florida, or the District of 
Columbia is as much as 500 feet above 
sea level. 

Virginia was the birthplace of eight 
of our Presidents. It was the scene 
of many important battles and historic 
events of both the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars. Each year, thousands of 
people visit historic shrines in this 
state. 

South Carolina is famed for its 
scenic beauty. It has a warm climate, 
and its beautiful gardens of colcrfu! 
flowers and cypress trees attract 
tourists from many parts of the world. 
Vacation lands and health resorts can 
be found throughout the state of 
Georgia. At Warm Springs is the 
famous center for the treatment of 
infantile paralysis. 

The Chesapeake Bay divides Mary- 
land into two parts. Many popular 
summer resorts are found along the 
Jay, and Annapolis, the capital and 
the home of the United States Naval 
Academy, is located there. 

Providing for the needs of tourists 
—furnishing them with food, lodg- 
ing, and recreation—is one of Flori- 
da’s biggest businesses. The popula- 
tion of many coastal cities often 
doubles during the winter tourist sea- 
son. Hotels and resorts are filled, and 
beaches are jammed with bathers. 

Three of the most beautiful of our 
national parks are located in the South 
Atlantic states. In Virginia is Shenan- 
doah Park, with its magnificent 
vistas of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Between Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina is the Great Smoky Mountains 
Park—the loftiest range east of the 
Black Hills. In Florida, the tropical 
wilderness of the Everglades National 
Park is a popular attraction. 

On the Potomac River, between the 
states of Maryland and Virginia, is 
our nation’s capital, Washington, D. C. 





Delaware. Capital: Dover. Popula- 
tion: 238,000; ranks 47th. Area: 
2,057 square miles; ranks 47th. En- 
tered the Union: 1787, the first state 
to ratify the Constitution. 


Delaware is a region of industries, 
dairies, and small farms. Most of the 
industries are located in the northern 
part of the state, in and around Wil- 
mington, New Castle, and Newark. 

From these factories come chemi- 
cals, textiles, iron and steel products, 
leather, machinery, clothing, canned 
fruits and vegetables, paper, and 


ships. Delaware is the home of the 
famous Du Pont industries which 
produce nylon, cellophane, plastics, 
dyes, and many other items. 

Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
River form a highway of trade link- 
ing Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. Ocean-going 
ships can sail from the Delaware to 
the Chesapeake Bay through the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal in 
the northern part of the state. 


Maryland. Capital: Annapolis. 
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are world famous and so are its apples, 
grown in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. 

Manufacturing is important, too. 
Virginia ranks second among furni- 
ture-making states in the south. Its 
textile mills turn out large quantities 
of cotton, woolen, silk, and knit goods. 
The largest plant in the world for the 
production of nitrogen is located in 
Hopewell. 

Hampton Roads is one of the busi- 
est seaports on the Atlantic. It is the 
headquarters of the Atlantic fleet of 
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23rd. 


ranks 
Area: 10,577 square miles; ranks 41st. 


Population: 2,526,000, 


Entered the Union: 1788. 

Maryland is one of the leading man- 
ufacturing states of the east. Farm- 
ing is also important, and many of the 
industries, such as canneries, depend 
on farm products—fruit, vegetables, 
milk, grain, and poultry. 

Baltimore is the industrial center of 
the state and the largest city in the 
South Atlantic region. It is an im- 
portant seaport and an air terminal. 

Maryland’s factories turn out iron 
and steel products, chemicals, air- 
planes, ships, clothing, pottery, glass, 
tin cans, and canned vegetables, fruit, 
and fish. Maryland is noted for its 
oysters, clams, crabs, and terrapin. 


Virginia. Capital: Richmond. Popu- 
lation: 3,498,000; ranks 15th. Area: 
40,815 square miles; ranks 35th. En- 
tered the Union: 1788. 


Virginia is chiefly a farming state. 
Tobacco is a big crop. Virginia hams 





the U. S. Navy and a large shipbuild- 
ing center. 


West Virginia. Capital: Charleston. 


Population: 1,951,000; ranks 30th. 
Area: 24,181 square miles; ranks 
40th. Entered the Union: 1868. 


Mountainous West Virginia is often 
called the “Coal Bin of the World.” 
Its mines alone could support our 
country with soft coal for the next 
250 years. The state is also rich in 
natural gas, oil, limestone, and pot- 
tery clay. 

Wheeling, called the Steel City, is 
a center of steel and pottery manu- 
facture. Glass, chemicals, textiles, 
lumber, and nickel products are also 
made in West Virginia. The state’s 
scenic mountains make it popular with 
tourists. 


North Carolina. Capital: Raleigh. 
Population: 4,180,000; ranks 10th. 
Area: 52,712 square miles; ranks 27th. 
Entered the Union: 1789. 


North Carolina is the leading to- 


bacco center of the United States. 
Tobacco is the main crop, and large 
cigarette factories are located at Win- 
ston-Salem, Reidsville, and Durham. 

Cotton-growing is also important, 
and textile mills furnish us with 
sheets, blankets, curtains, and denim. 
Other factory products include stock- 
ings, cotton mattresses, furniture, and 
bromine—a liquid used in making 
high-test gasoline. The state has a 
number of well-known colleges and 
universities, and it also attracts vaca- 
tionists. 


South Carolina. Capital: Columbia. 
Population: 2,130,000; ranks 27th. 
Area: 31,055 square miles; ranks 39th. 
Entered the Union: 1788. 


South Carolina is a rival of its 
sister state to the north in the pro- 
duction of cotton goods. Cotton and 
rayon textiles are the leading manu- 
factured products. Chemicals, furni- 
ture, pulp and paper, clay and glass 
products, and clothing rank next. 

Cotton, tobacco, and corn are the 
leading crops, but South Carolina also 
raises peaches, sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts. Its forests are a source of 
lumber, turpentine, and tar. 


Georgia. Capital: Atlanta. Popu- 
lation: 3,515,000; ranks 14th. Area: 
58,876 square miles; ranks 20th. En- 


tered the Union: 1788. 


Rich soil and a warm climate enable 
Georgia farmers to raise almost every 
crop grown in the United States. 
Leading crops are cotton, peanuts, 
peaches, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, 
and pecans. From its pine forests 
come turpentine, rosin, and pine oil. 

Georgia’s industries are growing 
rapidly, too. Leading products are 
textiles, cotton cord, cottonseed 
peanut butter, and cane syrup. 
lanta is a bustling, modern city. 
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Florida. Capital: Tallahassee. Popu- 
lation: 3,100,000; ranks 17th. Area: 
58,560 square miles; ranks 21st. En- 
tered the Union: 1845. 


Next to the tourist business, farm- 
ing is the most important activity in 
Florida. Many of the fresh vegetables 
and fruits found in northern markets 
between October and June are shipped 
from Florida. The state raises large 
quantities of oranges, grapefruit, 
limes, avocados, and bananas. 

Florida is not a leading industrial 
state, but canning and shipbuilding 
are fairly important. The waters 
which almost completely surround the 
state yield shrimp and sponges. Every 
year, hundreds of thousands of tour- 
ists enjoy Florida’s pleasant winter 
weather and fine beaches. 


District of Columbia. The work of 
our federal government is the main 
activity in our nation’s capital in the 
District of Columbia. Many of the 
people who work in Washington live 
in neighboring communities in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland but the capital 
itself has a population of 835,000, mak- 
ing it the 9th largest city in the 
United States. 

There is very little manufacturing 
in Washington. Most of the businesses 
concentrate on selling goods and serv- 
ices to the rapidly increasing numbers 
of people, who have come to the capital 
city in recent years as a result of the 
growth in the federal government. 





